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LT.-GENERAL SIR F. FITZWYGRAM, BT. 


The obituary notice of Sir F. FitzWygram that 
we reprinted last week from The Times gave a fair 
picture of the social and military position held by 
the deceased gentleman. It even noticed the fact 
that Sir Frederick had held the position of Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
But veterinarians will desire a much fuller acknow- 
ledgement of the invaluable services he rendered this 
profession. 

As a county gentleman, a lover of horses, and a 
cavalry officer it was natural for Sir Frederick to 
take an interest in veterinary matters, and even to 
enter himself as a student at Dick College in Edin- 
burgh. This he did on returning from the Crimea, 
and it is said that his first intention was merely to 
obtain a smattering of scientific knowledge sufficient 
to make him an efficient cavalry officer. His first 
session taught him much, and displayed so much 
more to learn that he determined to take another 
session, and having done so to present himself for 
examination. Thus it was that Sir Frederick 
FitzWygram became a veterinary surgeon in 1854 
with the certificate of the Highland and Agricultural 
Society. 

At that time there were only two veterinary 
schools, and their relations were not harmonious. 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was 
governed almost entirely by graduates from one 
school, and very few of the graduates at Dick’s 
school offered themselves for examination at Red 
Lion Square. It was claimed that the Highland and 
Agricultural Society’s certificate was equal in value 
to the diploma of the R.C.V.S. Probably there was 
little if any difference in the two examinations, but 
as the Charter of 1844 nominally gave the one body 
the right to call themselves veterinary surgeons, 
whilst the Highland Society possessed no such 
powers it is easy to understand the feeling of one set 
of graduates towards the other. 

In Scotland the Highland and Agricultural 

ociety’s certificate was accepted by all stock- 
Owners, and the War Office offered the position 
of Veterinary Officer to holders of the certificate 

and holders of the diploma. With those two 
portals to the profession no progress was possible. 
he rival schools could not raise the teaching or 
the fees in Opposition to each other, and the Cor- 
porate Body dare not move in the direction of rais- 
Ing the standard of examinations. 
here were a few men who saw the difficulty of 
the position and who tried to bring about such a 
Working agreement as would tend to progress, but 
Jealousy prevented success. 
— 1871 Sir Frederick FitzWygram became a 
ember of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
S < In 1872 he was elected a Vice-President of 
the College. In 1875 he instituted “The Fitz- 


Wygram Prize”—a sum of one hundred guineas 
given annually in three prizes, open to students 
from all the veterinary schools. It was said at the 
time by Dr. George Fleming—* It is not too much 
to say that such a testimony of Sir Frederick Fitz- 
Wygram’s interest in and desire for the promotion 
of our science deserves more than mere thanks or 
passing recognition.” 

Thirty years have gone by since then, and it is 
pleasant to say that we feel as keenly now as others 
did then our debt of gratitude to the man who did 
so much for our profession. 

This prize brought the graduates of all schools 
together and fostered that feeling for union which 
was growing slowly and steadily. 

In 1875 Sir Frederick FitzWygram was elected 
President of the R.C.V.S. and was re-elected yearly 
until 1879. During his term of office two supple- 
mental Charters were obtained—one which estab- 
lished the Fellowship degree and one which gave 
power to admit holders of the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society’s certificate without examination as 
members of the R.C.V.S. Only few know how 
much tactful negotiation was necessary to achieve 
these results, and their importance will be understood 
when we remember that but for the ground being thus 
cleared we should not have been able to persuade 
the Highland Society to cease its certificate and 
assist us in obtaining the Veterinary Surgeons Act 
of 1881, which established our one-portal system of 
entrance and prevented others from usurping our 
title. The influence of Sir Frederick in governmental, 
parliamentary, and army circles was always used for 
our assistance. He did not patronise the profession, 
he was truly interested in it, and always pleased to 
do anything for it which would tend to strengthen 
the position of its members or raise the science upon 
which it depends. 

For many years Sir Frederick was a Governor of 
the Royal Veterinary College, and until quite recently 
regularly attended the meetings and was active in 
enquiring into all the details of the institution. He 
also took an active part in the formation of the Army 
Veterinary School at Aldershot. With all his en- 
gagements, military, social and professional, he found 
time to write a number of books. Two are well 


known to veterinarians— ‘ Horses and Stables” and 
«Notes on Horse-shoeing.”’ At the time they first 
appeared these books held an authoritative position, 
and one has passed through many editions. 

In this number we are fortunate in being able to. 
reproduce a very fine portrait of Sir Frederick. He 
will be long remembered as one of our greatest 
benefactors. Without his assistance it is probable 
that the R.C.V.S. would now have had a rival 
diploma-granting body, and it is certain that we 
should not have obtained the Act of 1881, which is 
our corporate salvation. 


a 
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“ Careful observation makes a skilful practitioner but 
his skill dies with him. By recording his observations 
he adds to the knowledge of his profession, and assists by 
his facts in building up the solid edifice of Pathological 
Science.” 


ENLARGED THYROID GLANDS IN 
THE DOG. 
By Ws. Paver, M.R.C.V.S., Blackwater. 


Being interested in the report of Mr. Slipper’s 
case in your issue of the 10th, I beg to send you 
notes of some cases I have met with. 

Iam inclined to think that the symptoms he 
mentions were not necessarily due to the slight en- 
largement of the glands; as I have had several cases 
brought to my notices where these symptoms were 
absent—in fact they have never been present. 

Enlargement may be temporary or permanent. 
Temporary swellings are occasionally seen in 
weakly puppies, and disappear as the dog matures. 
I recollect in one instance that several dachshund 

uppies, which suffered from malnutrition—the 
itch being a poor mother—were in this way 
affected. I treated them with hypophosphates of 
lime internally, and tincture of iodine was applied 
externally to the glands. Recovery was slow, but 
they eventually grew out of it, and the glands have 
since become normal. 

In permanent cases, the glands may become very 
much enlarged by the formation of new growths. 

In a recent case of a collie, about six years old, 
the left gland was of an elliptical shape, very firm 
to the touch and rather larger than an orange, and 
situated nearly half-way down the neck. Iodide of 
potassium was given internally twice a day for 
three weeks, and Tine. KI. applied externally daily. 
There was no appreciable difference in the size at 
the end of this time, and a fortnight afterwards the 
right gland had commenced to enlarge and was 
about the size ofa hen’s egg. The dog’s appetite 
was good, and he was in excellent spirits. At the 
present time the dog remains in this condition 
with this difference—that there is a discharge from 
the left nostril, similar to the discharge seen in dis- 
temper. Only on firm pressure by the hand on the 
swelling does he cough or attempt to vomit. It is 
probable that if the right gland becomes as large 
as the left respiration and swallowing will be inter- 
fered with. 

In the case of a fox-terrier about ten or twelve 
years oid, post-mortem examination showed that 
the gland was enormously enlarged and had_be- 
come cystic and distended with fluid. This condi- 
tion had been present for at least two years to m y 
knowledge ; and, beyond forcing him to carry his 
head awkwardly, it did not seem to affect him, 
though his exercise was confined to a walk. The 
character of the swelling during life was very firm, 
and did not give me the impression that it con- 
tained fluid. 


SUCCESSFUL REMOVAL OF A LARGE 
ORGANISED THORO’PIN. 


I was called in this summer to examine a chest- 
nut hunter gelding, the property of R. Murray, Esq., 
Harrogate. I found the horse lame on the off 
hind from a very large thoro’pin of a hard nature 
and completely covering the tendino Achilles, and 
as I came to the conclusion that this could not be 
removed without adopting some very drastic treat- 
ment which would of a necessity blemish the skin 
and not necessarily prove efficacious, I deemed it 
advisable to call in Mr. Deans, of Bishop Auckland, 
who came to Harrogate and operated on the case 
with a special instrument invented by himself. A 
fair amount of fluid was extracted, and the prepara- 
tion suggested by him was injected. The horse 
suffered very little inconvenience, and the swelling 
became much less and softer in consistency, but as 
the owner did not mind expense and wanted a com- 
plete cure, I requested Mr. Deans to operate again, 
when all the fluid was removed, the injection at the 
previous operation seeming to have liquefied the 
organised synovia. 

After the second operation he was put to gentle 
exercise and was conditioned for hunting. He is 
now hunting regularly and the thoro’pin has com- 
pletely gone. 

Why I bring this case before the members of 
the profession is that I am convinced that no treat- 
ment hitherto known or adopted could have re- 
moved this enlargement without leaving a scar or 
blemishing the horse for life, which the owner was 
very wishful to avoid. 

Harrogate. Ex.ison, M.R.C.V.S. 


A NEW TEAT INSTRUMENT—THE 
PAPILLATOME. 


Mr. Huish, of 12, Red Lion 
Square, London, bas made, at my 
suggestion, an instrument which I 
have used with great success for re- 
moving papillae, tumours, or other 
obstructions of the duct of cows’ 
teats, which occur very frequently 
in my practice. 

It is an ordinary bow director, 
slightly tapering, and hollow grooved 
except at the end, which is blocked. 
The edges of the groove are fairly 
sharp. 

When a small tumour is blockiug 
up the duct, the instrument pre- 
viously well annointed with an anti- 
septic ointment is passed right 
through it, and turned completely 
round, and when withdrawn the 
tumour will be found at the blocked 
end of the groove, and a good cow’s 
udder saved. 

After withdrawing the instrument 
it is advisable to fill the groove with 
ointment and reintroduce.— Yours 
very faithfully, 


Nuneaton. H. A. Barrett. 
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SAPROPHYTIC AND PARASITIC BACTERIA. 


Tue Horace Dopett LectuRE, delivered before the 
Royal College of Physicians of London on November 
22nd, 1904, by E. Kuiern, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on 
Advanced Bacteriology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 


[ABSTRACT. ] 
(Continued from p. 380.) 


3. PHysIoLoGicaL.—Saprophytes. 


It is agreed on all sides that certain species of bacteria 
do not under any circumstances cause any pathological 
effect when introduced into the animal body: when 
planted into the living tissues they rapidly degenerate 
and disappear. Bacteria of this kind thrive and grow 
well in dead tissues, and under the most varied condi- 
tions in outside nature are readily capable of keeping 
up their existence. Such species are distinctly pure 
saprophytes. But it must be understood that they are 
not necessarily connected, as their name would indicate, 
with any definite process of decomposition, such as 
putrefaction, as above explained. And it 1s in this 
sense, namely, being capable of growing and multiplying 
in outside (dead) nature, in natural or artificial media, 
that the terms “saprophyte” and “saprophytic” are 
generally understood, although their exact chemical and 
physiological ré/e is not sufficiently known. The group 
of em saprophyies, such, namely, which cannot grow 
and multiply in the living body, comprise a very large 
number of species found in water, soil, air, in dead 
organic matter of the most varied kind, and they include 
various species of cocci, streptococci, bacilli—motile and 
non-motile—vibrios and spirilla. 


Parasites. 


Then there are species of bacteria which possess this 
essential character, that they are eminently capable of 
thriving and growing in the living body and setting up 
by their substance, or by their chemical products 
(namely, by their specific toxins), each after its kind, a 
particular specific infectious disease ; this is the case 
with B. anthracis, B. of symptomatic charbon, tubercie, 
hemorrhagic septicemias of various kinds, tetanus, 
diphtheria, vibrio cholera, bacillus typhosus, bacillus 
pestis, and a host of bacterial species causing other infec- 
tious diseases. 

Such bacterial species are true parasites, inasmuch as 
they are capable of thriving in and on the living tissues, 
each in its particular kind and with its own particular 
effect. Many of the parasitic bacteria are, however, also 
capable of thriving in outside nature in dead organic 
matter, although it is noticed that some do so with little 
difficulty — anthrax, diphtheria, cholera, B. pestis —- 
whereas others are more restricted both as regards the 
nature of the media in which they are capable of grow: 
Ing (gonococens, B. influenze), as also the temperature 
nich they can grow (pneumococcus, B. tuberculosis). 

ith Naegeli we may distinguish the parasites which 
can and generally do grow also in outside nature as 
ectogenic, from those parasites which, capable only of 
emp in the animal body and in order to maintain 

€ir parasitism have to be always transferred directly 
rom animal to animal, may be designated at endogenic. 
ile we know of a large number of species of ectogenic 
parasitic bacteria, bacteriology has so far, perhaps with 
of the bacillus leprae, not demonstrated 
eoenie — which can be considered as purely en- 
sense Ty on Is, purely parasitic in the above restricted 
ona catia are several infectious diseases, clinically 
existence ically. well defined, in which of an ectogenic 
for inst of the causal parasite nothing is known, such, 
“tance, “as variola, vaccinia, and syphilis, horse- 


sickness, cattle plague and some others ; in these diseases 
the causal parasite, as far as at present known, is a pure 
parasite, that is, it does not appear capable of growing 
and multiplying outside the animal body, but of what 
nature, whether bacterial or otherwise, is not known. 
Leaving out the B. lepre as doubtful, we are therefore 
not in a position tosay whether there exist any bacterial 
species of the nature of pure parasites. As regards some 
of those undetermined microbes we have to admit that 
our present microscope is not capable of revealing them 
to the eye (being so infinitesimal as to be capable of 
passing through a Pasteur filter—for example, the virus 
of foot and mouth disease, of horse-sickness and others) ; 
and we have further to admit that there is no evidence 
at present forthcoming which would show that they 
-. capable of leading an existence apart from the animal 
ody. 

So far, therefore, as our present actual knowledge 
goes, all the known parasitic bacterial species (with the 
exception of the leprosy bacilli) can, under one condi- 
tion or another, lead an existenc? separate from the 
animel body—that is, are all ectogenic ; in other words, 
can thrive also saprophytically. Whether under these 
conditions of saprophytic existence they retain or lose 
their parasitic—that is, disease-producing—-power after 
a smaller or greater number of transferences, as many 
do, and as some do in a very short time (B. influenze, 
pheumococcus, and others), does not alter their funda- 
mental nature. 

Beyond the fact just stated, that certain species of 
parasitic bacteria lose their virulence, and ultimately 
altogether their pathogenicity, when leading for prolong- 
ed periods the life of saprophytes, there is in most in- 
stances nothing definitely known as to this being con- 
stantly associated with alteration of their morphological 
and cultural characters. For some species, at any rate, 
such a change is disproved. 

But while during this decrease in virulence the para- 
sitic bacteria become more or less like true saprophytes, 
it does not follow that a true saprophyte may become 
changed into a parasite. There is at present no proof 
of such a change—nay, the reverse has been demon- 
strated. All that has been proved is that a parasite 
which, owing to continued life in artificial media, has 
become harmless, like a pure saprophyte, can in some 
instances--as, for instance, by repeated passages through 
the animal body—resume the life of a parasite, though 
there are instances when this seems difficult or alto- 
gether impossible, the microbe having permanently lost 
its capability to live in the animal body (some types of 
bacillus of plague—the pnenmococcus, streptococcus of 
erysipelas), but it has yet to be proved that a true 
saprophyte can change into the parasite, of a specific 
disease. 

This phenomenon of increase of virulence is well 
established in the case of many species. Thus the pneu- 
mococeus passed from rabbit to rabbit decidedly in- 
creases in virulence. This fact might furnish an ex- 
planation of a phenomenon known to epidemiologists, 
of an epidemic starting with a few mild cases which 
sometimes rapidly, sometimes slowly, give rise to wide- 
spread and virulent outbreaks. 


Conditional Parasites, 


sesides true saprophytes and the true parasites there 
exists a group of bacterial species which require special 
consideration. While the saprophytes we have been 
dealing with hitherto are endowed with the power of 
causing specific infectious disease, growing and multiply- 
ing within the infected body, and by their specific 
toxins causing the particular infectious disorder, there 
are a number of species of bacteria which under ordinary 
conditions are not endowed with such a power, and 
generally lead a trne saprophytic life. Take the com- 
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mon B. coli of Escherich, which is found in enormous 
numbers in the contents of the large intestine. The 
contents of the large. intestine are practically dead 
matter, and these microbes present in very large num- 
bers do not cause any diseased state while the conditions 
remain normal, but under abnorml conditions of one 
sort or another in one or other organ of the body may 
become endowed with the power of invading those 
organs, and of causing localised ener pe changes, 
which, speaking generally, are of the nature of inflamma- 
tory processes, sometimes with severe results of 
necrosis. 

One of the first experiments in this respect was per- 
formed by Wyssokowitch, who showed that while cer- 
tain species of. staphylococens injected into the circula- 
ting ood of an animal (rabbit) are perfectly harmless, 
they become endowed with distinct pathogenicity if 
introduced into the vascular system of the same animal 
species, in which in one or the other organ lesions have 
been previously produced. 

This kind of parasitism differs in an essential respect 
from that of the true or specific parasites—nawely, in 
this that, unlike the latter, they are not known to pro- 
duce specific toxins, and do not cause what are com- 
monly considered specific infectious diseases. While 
ordinarily they behave like true saprophytes, and are 
not endowed with the power of multiplying in the living 
tissues and of causing pathogenic action, under abnor- 
mal conditions they may assume the life of parasites, 
and for this reason it may be appropriate to designate 
this group as “ conditional parasites.” 

Also from another point of view this group is interest- 
ing, for it indicates that species exist which might form 
a link between true saprophytes and true parasites or 
specifically pathogenic bacteria. In fact, some bacteri- 
ologists assume that with some species this is actually 
the case ; for example, some assume that between the 

harmless saprophytic pseudo-diphtheria or Hofmann’s 
bacilli and the true diphtheria bacilli there exist all 
gradations. Similarly some observers claim a genetic 
relation to exist between some B. coli and the B. 
typhosus, while others have no difficulty in recognising 
a relationship between certain psendo-varieties and the 
true parasitic species of other microbes. The experi- 
mental proof for these assertions is as yet wanting. 

The streptococcus pyogenes is causally connected with 
some forms of acute as also chronic phlegmons and of 
abscesses. Of recent years Fraenkel and others, 
amongst them Koch, have pointed out that what was 
formerly considered as the specific streptococcus of 
erysipelas (of Fehleisen), capable of producing the clini- 
cally and pathologically well-defined acute febrile exan- 
them, erysipelas, is no other than the streptococcus 
pyogenes, that is to say, one and the same species, w hich 
under one condition is the cause of simple phlegmon or 
simple abscess, is capable, under another condition, of 
causing a different and specitic disease, that is, 
erysipelas. 

We may conclude (a) that the demarcation between 
true saprophytes and true parasites is, owing to the 
existence of the group of intermediary or conditional 
parasites, not defined ; (4) moreover, that there is evi- 
dence to show that an ordinary saprophyte under 
altered conditions can produce pathogenic effect, thriv- 
ing in the tissues of an animal ; and (c) that a microbe 
under one condition an ordinary saprophyte, can raise 
itself not only to parasitic life, causing pathogenic 
action, but further to a parasitic action which is as speci- 
fic as that of B. anthracis or B. iafluenz, as, for in- 
stance, is the case with the streptococcus pyogenes, the 
pneumococcus, and possibly certain species of diphthe- 
roid bacilli. If this be the correct interpretation of the 
above observations, we could not oppose the view that 
at a very early history in the evolution of bacteria the 
first branches were of the nature of “ pure saprophytes,” 


that gradually another branch became evolved out of the 
former, leading to the evolution of what we designated 
as “conditional parasites,” and that to these latter the 
final and highest branch, the “specific parasites,” owe 
their origin. We may further in this hypothesis find 
the explanation why many of the specific parasites so 
readily revert to the stage of conditional parasitism— 
loss of virulence and loss of specific pathogenicity— 
ultimately altogether losing the power of maintaining a 
parasitic life and of causing disease ; and, finally, that 
conditional parasites may return to the state of pure 
saprophytes, as is the case with some varieties of staphy- 
lococcus aureus and albus, B. coli and streptococci. 

There appears nothing improbable in the view that if 
the bacteria causing specific infectious disease, that is, 
the distinctly parasitic bacteria, were prevented from 
transmitting their one through, and maintaining 
their existence in, the animal body, that is to say, if 
they were reduced to a saprophytic mode of existence 
only, they would ultimately lose their power of parasi- 
tism altogether, and in consequence their power for 
further mischief; and specific diseases caused by them 
at present would spontaneously disappear in the future. 
We see an indication, at any rate, for this consummation 
in what actually occurs in those specific diseases which 
are imported into a country which is not endemic for the 
particular disease, for example, plague, cholera. 

Symbiosis. 

From a number of direct.experiments made during 
the last ten or twelve years, it appears that a definite 
interaction between certain bacteria can be demonstra- 
ted. I am not referring to the fact that pathogenic 
bacteria distributed in water gradually diminish, and 
after many days and weeks (in proportion to their 
initial numbers), ultimately disappear, which is due, not 
to a destructive action on them by the saprophytic 
water bacteria themselves, but to entirely other causes, 
chief amongst them inanition, the pathogenic bacteria 
‘requiring for their maintenance highly specialised organic 
nutritive materials absent in the water or present only 
in insufficient amount. 

Wherever saprophytic bacteria endowed with the 
power of rapid multiplication find the conditions suitable 
for their growth and multiplication, they naturally 
crowd out, as it were, the more specialised and more 
slowly-growing pathogenic bacteria, though the medium 
offers to the latter otherwise suitable conditions. It 184 
question of a “survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence.” To the same causé are to be ascribed the 
well known adverse effects which putrefaction and a 
composition exert on pathogenic bacteria. The cour 
paratively rapid disappearance of non-sporing pate 
genic bacteria from the dead body, due to the rap! 
growth of putrefactive bacteria and their chemical pr 
ducts, has been established experimentally. 

When I referred to a definite interaction betwee? 
certain bacteria, I was not referring either to the i 
direct action which the products, generated in culture 
media by the growth of one species, are capable of exert 
ing in some instances adversely, in others favourably, 
the simultaneous or subsequent growth and action 
another species, either in in vitro or in corpore, but 
direct influence which one species is capable of effecti”é 
on another species simultaneously present--that 
growing symbiotically either in artificial culture =. 
the animal body. The enhanced influence of ste? ‘f 
coccus pyogenes on the virulence of B. diphthers 
also that of streptococci, proteus vulgaris and 0 
putrefactive microbes on bacillus tuberculosis, oy 
inferred from the increase in virulence of the he 
diseases respectively in the noxious presence ° the 
above species. This influence of symbiosis r 
animal body of one microbe, not necessarily | 
saprophyte, on a specific parasite, though 1 
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stances shown to be nz/, is in other instances distinct, in 
some it is antagonistic, in others enhancing. 

From the experimental evidence already gained, it 
must be obvious that this branch of bacteriology— 
namely, the study of the effect of symbiosis—offers a 
fruitful and important field of research, important both 
in theory and practice. To mention one consideration 
only: the greater or lesser susceptibility to infection 
with a particular specific disease of one person over 
another is justly considered a complex subject, for it 
must depend on the mode of contagion, on the virulence 
of the contagion itself, on the condition of the individ- 
ual, on the presence or absence of protective substances 
in—that is, in the vulnerability or the individual—and 
probability on other at present unknown factors. 

Taking a specific instance—for example, the now 
notorious typhoid oyster banquets at Winchester and at 
Southampton in November, 1902, investigated by Dr. 
Bulstrode. A considerable percentage of the con- 
sumers of the oysters were taken ill the next day with 
gastro-enteritis, which obvionsly was not typhoid, nor 
could it have been due to the ingested typhoid bacilli. In 
epidemics of typhoid by infected water such acuteillness 
—namely, transitory gastro-enteritis—is not recorded. 
The initial acute transitory gastro-enteritis must have 
been, therefore, due to some cause other than that of 
B. typhosus, which latter, and in a percentage only of 
these cases, manifested itself in due course—that is, 
after the usual incubation period of ten to fourteen days. 
This other cause, producing the acute transitory gastro- 
enteritis, more abundantly present in the oysters than 
the B. typhosus, is probably to be sought in the simul- 
taneous presence in those oysters of some pathogenic 
microbes belonging to the group of the B. enteritidis of 
Gaertner. Asa matter of fact, in oysters which were 
taken at a subsequent date but from the same pit from 
which the above typhoid oysters were derived, I found 
In a percentage of * wa distinct evidence of the presence 
of bacteria belonging to the group of B. enteritidis of 
Gaertner. The ingestion of this microbe, producing the 
Initial transitory gastro-enteritis, may have had an 
Important influence not only in raising the susceptibility 
per se of the affected person towards the typhoid 

acillus, but it may have directly been instrumental in 
enhancing the virulence of this latter. In the animal 
experiments such an enhancing of the virulence of the 
typhoid bacillus by the B. Gaertner was directly 
demovstrated. May not such symbiosis be at. least 
one of the factors contributing to the consummation of 
infection ? 

Experimentally it has been proved that the symbiosis 
of B. pseudo-tuberculosis has an enhancing influence on 
the B. tuberculosis, and from a paper by Prof. Hueppe, 
who collected the statistics from various observers, it 
appears that of persons considered to be free from either 
general or pulinonary tuberculosis there were, neverthe- 

ess, discovered, on the post-mortem table, in nearly 40 
per cent. tuberele bacilli in the bronchial glands, or in 
One or the other organ, in slight lesions only discovera- 

le on the post-mortem table. Is it not conceivable 
that the absence in these individuals of the other en- 

ancing microbe is the real cause of this immunity to 
general | tuberculosis ! Is it not conceivable that the 
to consumption” and “greater 
unerability of the tissues to tuberculosis” may include 
Symbiosis of another microbe, which prepares the ground 
or, and enhances the activity of, the tubercle bacillus ! 
tese are questions which experimental! pathology will 
all ¢ to solve, and which, in the interests of practical 
in ee hygiene, are well worthy to be under- 
-—British Medical Journal. 


THE IMMUNISATION OF DOGS AGAINST 
DISTEMPER. 


By Henry Gray, M.R.C.V.S., Kensington. 


Read at the meeting of Central Veterinary Medical 
Society at Red Lion Square, on Thursday, Dee. 1st. 


The immunisation against disease has been known 
from time immemorial, and to bring about this artifi- 
cially has occupied the attention of many generations. 
As far back as the 11th century the Chinese, Siamese, 
Persian, and other races adopted the practice of preven- 
tive inoculation of crude virus obtained from cases of 
small-pox. It wasalse largely adopted by the ancient 
inhabitants of Georgia and of Circassia who had it per- 
formed on their slaves, who were an important article of 
commerce. Robert Fludd, in 1638, conceiving that 
every disease contained its own antitode or protective 
agent attempted to put this principie into practice by 
preparing a remedy against consumption from the spu- 


tum of a consumptive.* 

It does not appear that this principle was carried out 
in practice on a widespread scale until the introduction 
of inoculation of the crude virus of small-pox into 
Western Europe by Lady Mary Wortley ete, 
between 1712 and 1721, who had observed it during her 
stay in Constantincple. 

Even the savage tribes of the East Coast of Africa had 
some conception of this principle, as they prepared a 
vaccine for the prevention of the fatal effects of veno- 
mous snakes and the scorpion. 

Again the semi-civilised people of Senegambia inocu- 
lated their cattle with the virus of contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia to prevent this disease. And in a booklet t 
miblished in Berne in 1773, it states that cattle were so 
inoculated in England and Holland to prevent it. 

In Beluchistan for time immemorial it was know that 
cow-pox gave immunity against small-pox. Parents 
made their children having wounds on their hands milk 
the cows suffering from cow-pox so that they should 
contract the disease. Even in several parts of England, 
France, Holland, and Germany it was with breeders and 
dairymen a common notion that cow-pox protected 
against small-pox. It is on record that Benjamin Jesty 
practised vaccination in 1774. But it was not until 
Jenner took up this popular notion and studied it 
thoroughly that it was in 1798 placed on a scientlfic 
basis and afterwards popularised. 

From the time of p ses publication appearing in 
1798 defining the utility and practice of vaccination, 
variolisation or the inoculation of small-}.ox virus gradu- 
ally fellinto disuse until it was forbidden by Act of Par- 
liament in 1840. 

Towards the end of the 18th and at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century veterinary surgeons applied 
the principle of variolisation to the various diseases of 
animals. They claimed to have induced a mild attack 
of strangles with the crude strangles matter, of sheep- 
pox with sheep-pox virus, of canine distemper with the 
nasal discharge of distemper, of cattle plague with 
cattle plague virns, and of plenro-pneumonia with 
pleuro-pneumonia virus. 

But for the same reason as for variolisation of man- 
kind this method was condemned as dangerous and for 
being the means of spreading disease. Still, in the case 


* Lux, a German veterinary surgeon, in 1833, declared 
that all contagious diseases carried the remedy for their 
own cure. For example, he prepared hydrophobin against 
rabies, variolin against small-pox, pneumo-phthisin against 
consumption, and scarlatin against scarlet fever. 


+ A reproduction of this brochure appeared in the Recueil 
de Médecine Vétérinaire, p. 624, 1886. 
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of distemper until quite recently, nay, even now, the 
practice of using the crude virus as a mitigating agent 
was and is adopted. 

At the time when Jenner publicly announced his con- 
clusions of vaccination of people against small-pox he 
believed that the vaccine derived from the cow was a 
preventive against canine distemper, and that belief is 
still maintained by many not only dog-owners but also 
veterinary surgeons. 

Although it 1s excusable to identify canine distemper, 
especially its purer form, with small-pox there appears 
to be no similarity in their cause. Still, if the cause be 
different it does not indicate that a virus of one disease 
is impotent in preventing another. For instance, it is 
doubtful if small-pox and cow-pox are of the same 
origin bacterially; but there is no doubt about vaccine 
being a preventive against small-pox. 

Such authorities Viborg, Saccho, Hamont, Nanche, 
and Trasbot believed in the efficacy of cow-pox vaccine 
against distemper, but were counter-balanced by equally 
eminent men such as Blaine, the father of canine patho- 
logy, Youatt, Professor William Sewell, Urbain, and 
Camille Leblanc, father and son, and Dupuis who denied 
it any value whatever. 

Youatt vaccinated 60 dogs in one year. He says :— 
“Tn the greater part of them I could not, or at least 
did not, produce the characteristic pustule; but where I 
did, or very nearly so, some of them, placed among my 
distempered dogs, certainly resisted the power of con- 
tagion; but others, and more than half, before the ex- 
piration of the second month, had become distempered. 
1 then inoculated with the matter of distemper those 
that had escaped the infection, and all but four became 
distempered; consequently, and without the slightest 
hesitation, | drew the conclusion that this boasted pre- 
ventive had no power at all.” 

Professor William Sewell “in 1799, and when dis- 
temper was very virulent, inoculated several puppies 
with vaccine matter procured fiom the small-pox hospi- 
tals. In his experience, the pustule was not the same 
as inthe human being. His place of inoculation was 
inside of the thighs. He must confess that he never 
found it to be a preventive of distemper; several of the 
dogs afterwards sickened and died of that disease... . . 

“ He does not deny that many dogs, after being vacci- 
nated, never exhibited symptoms of distemper; but it 
does not follow that all dogs should have distemper any 
more than that colts should have strangles.” 

The late Professor Trasbot, a great believer in the 
variolous nature of distemper, advocated at one time the 
inoculation of infection-free puppies at the period just 
before weaning with the contents of the varioloid vesico- 

ustule derived from a distempered dog. He claimed to 

ave always communicated the disease, and on the ani- 
mal recovered immunity was conferred. However, to- 
wards the later years of his life he abandoned this 
— as complications were frequent and deaths 
often. 

The principle of protecting against disease, introduced 
by our immortal countryman, Jenner, did not, beyond 
protecting against small-pox, make much, if any head- 
way, against other diseases until the illustrious Pasteur 
who was the first to study a pasteurellosis—-fowl 
cholera—and afterwards introduced a method of pro- 
ducing immunity by the artificial attenuation of the 
virus, — protective inoculation on a scientific basis 
not only against fowl-cholera but also against anthrax, 
swine erysipelas and rabies. His disciples afterwards 
extended his method against black-quarter, typhoid 
fever, bubonic plague, cholera, avain diphtheria (a 
variety of pasteurellosis) distemper, Texas fever, ete. 


DEFINITION. 
Immunisation against disease is, according to Ehrlich, 


divided into active and passive. To the former von 
Behring gives the term isopathic immunity and to the 
latter, antitoxic immunity. 

It is generally admitted that although active im- 
munity is slowly acquired it lasts a long time, whereas 
passive immunity acts almost immediately, but is only 
of short duration. 

Active immunisation, also termed vaccination or pro- 
tective inoculation, must produce immunity before 
disease is acquired. It is preventive * not curative. 

Passive immunisation, also termed sero-therapy or 
anti-toxic treatment neutralises the toxin already circu- 
lating in the blood before it has entered into combina- 
tion with the tissues. Some sera are anti-microbic, and 
act on the microbes and bring about their destruction 
and thereby prevent them forming toxins. 

To bring about active immunity pure cultures of viru- 
lent or attenuated microbes, or even crude virus, or dead 
ges and their products, or only their products are 
used. 

Although it is generally said that the specific microbe 
or virus peculiar to the disease one wishes to vaccinate 
against must be used this is subject to variations as in 
the case of Phisalix using cholestrine, tyrosine and bile 
salts as vaccines against venin. 

To produce passive immunity the serum of an animal 
vicariously inoculated with the microbe or its product 
of the disease one desires to use it against, and allowed 
to recover from it, is injected into the already infected or 
sick animal. 

In the case of some diseases a mixture of anti-toxic 
serum and vaccine is used, as in the case of swine ery- 
sipelas. To this the term sero-vaccination is given. 
cruder method is adopted in Turkey and other parts in 
the prevention of cattle plague. It consists of injecting 
the virulent blood into the vein of one side of the neck 
and the blood of a recovered animal into the other side. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that in the 
case of suspected latent infection an anti-toxic serum 
should be inoculated before using the vaccine. 

In veterinary practice vaccines of graduated doses of 
increasing virulence are generally preferred, so as_not to 
make the animal too ill or cause its death. Usually only 
two degrees of virulence are used. The first vaccine or 
wild virus is injected first. About a fortnight (approxi 
mately) after this injection a stronger, more virulent 
vaccine, which is termed the second vaccine is used. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF IMMUNISATION. 


Tolerance against infection or contagion is not created 
at once, time must elapse to bring this about. This 
tolerance varies according to the susceptibility of the 
animal and the strength or dosage of the vaccine. — 

Immediately after the injection of the first vaccine 
the system is stimulated and its defensive action becomes 
lowered for a time, varying according to the dose oF 
susceptibility of the animal until a reaction sets 10 
when a rise takes place which after a time assumes Its 
maximuin and then gradually descends, not to the same 
level the defensive action was immediately before the 
injection, but to a higher base line. - 

The time during which this lowering of the vitality 
of the defensive action of the organism due to the 
vaccine lasts is called the negative phase of immunisa- 
tion. It corresponds to the stimulation period. And it 
is during this phase the system becomes more susceptt 
ble to disease. a 

On the other hand the time during which the msing 
of the vitality of the defensive action lasts is termed the 


* Rabies is an exception to the rule. In this case,” 
consequence of the long incubation period, a series of inoct’ 
lations with the crude virus from the medulla is undertake? 
after infection. 
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“nositive phase” and during this period the body is 
relatively more resistant to infection. It corresponds to 
the period of maximum response to the stimulation 
produced by the vaccine. 

When this “ positive phase” has descended to its 
lowest level we have what is termed the “higher base 
line of immunity.” These phases and the higher base 
line are determined by the systematic and repeated 
examination and estimation of the agglutinating and 
bactericidal power of the blood. 

If when this “ positive phase” has reached its lowest 
level, we now inject a stronger or larger dose of vaccine 
we have another descent and ascent in the curve of the 
defensive power of the system, and ultimately a_ higher 
base line remains than after the former inoculation. If 
our injections are properly interspaced and judiciously 

duated we may, after a time, get still higher base 
ines. To this the term cumulative positive phase is 
applied. 

On the contrary, if we do not properly interspace our 
injections or if we use too large doses, we get what is 
termed the cumulative negative phase and our animal, 
instead of being immunised, becomes more and more 
susceptible to disease. In other words, if you inoculate 
before the negative phase has disappeared you get a 
cumulative negative effect. 

A small dose of vaccine brings about a quicker re- 
sponse than a large dose; it may not immunize to such 
a relatively high degree, but it produces a desirable effect 
sooner. 

It is important to bear in mind this negative and 
positive phase, which is the general Jaw in all kinds of 
Immunisation. It was first brought to notice by Ehr- 
lich and Brieger and extended by Salomonsen and Mad- 
sen, Bulloch, Morgenroth, Wright, and others. 

To Prof. A. E. Wright, Pathologist to St. Mary’s 
Hospital, and formerly Professor of Pathology R.A.MLS. 
at Netley Hospital, I owe a debt of gratitude, because 
on the one hand I had the pleasure and honour of stndy- 
ing this subject under him, and on the other hand I 
have used his nomenclature in this paper. His teach- 
ing almost thoroughly accords with what I have observed 
during the course of the last three years on the study of 
the practice of immunisation of a very considerable 
number of dogs kept under various conditions. 

_ This law of negative and positive phase is very signi- 
ficant when one has to vaccinate highly susceptible 
breeds of dogs in already infected surroundings or im- 
mediately before putting them into snch surroundings. 
There is great risk in inoculating large doses of vaccine 
In infected surroundings; the incubation period may be 
Shortened in consequence of the resistance of the 
organism becoming snddenly reduced. The resistant 
ery of the animal may be sufficient, in some cases, to 

old in check the milder vaccine, but a second or stronger 
vaccine would abolish or diminish this resistance. If 
one suspects infection one should use a small dose of 
vaccine and wait a time, and then if nothing happens 
repeat the small dose. If a large dose of vaccine is 
used on infected dogs during favourable weather the 
hegative phase may be prolonged for a long time, until 
inclement weather sets in when one sees a virulent out- 
break of distemper. I have more than once seen a mild 
dose of vaccine, injected into young highly susceptible 
se already in infected kennels, cause the disease, it has 

come rapidly acute, and those that have recovered and 
got apparently strong, when subjected to a stronger com- 
Plicated infection from another kennel fall ill again with 
Similar symptoms and some die within six weeks of re- 
covery from the first attack. 


PRELIMINARY PRECAUTIONS. 


‘ As vaccination is a preventive one cannot be too care- 
r to inoculate before the chances of the pup to acquire 
nlection daily increase. Some dog-owners, not only in 


England but also in Ireland, are well alive to this fact. 
They take the precaution to isolate the dam before 
whelping, out in a kennel situated in a field away from 
other dogs. In this the pupsare born, reared and vacci- 
nated before they are sent into the kennel with other 
dogs, or out to walk. By doing this the risk of infection 
is reduced to a minimum. 

One should remember that dogs, like poultry and pigs, 
are filth eaters; but they are worse than the latter as 
they lick their companion’s nostrils, especially if there 
is any discharge from them, and by doing so run more 
risk of contamination. 

Picture to yourselves the child about to be vaccinated. 
He is vaccinated during the first few months of life 
when there is very little chance of his coming in contact 
with his fellow creatures other than those of the same 
household. Again, the operation is as a rule done when 
there is no infection about, and if there were his chance 
of contamination would be very small indeed. More- 
over, as nearly everybody is vaccinated the chances of 
infection implanting itself upon one becomes very much 
reduced, and should it develop the patient is at once 
isolated. Furthermore, the young infant as a rule is 
treated with great care as to feeding, cleanliness, and 
clothing, and as it is helpless it cannot very well get in- 
fection without those in charge of it knowing some- 
thing of its source. 

Are similar precautions taken and do similar condi- 
tions exist with the dog? No. Most people think any- 
thing is good enough for a dog, at least their actions 
indicate it. They believe he should be hardened by being 
turned out into the wet and cold after he has been kept 
in the warm. His hygienic surroundings are very often 
of the worst description. 

The young pup, like the young infant or young foal, 
requires to be kept warm and dry and to have the most 
nutritions and easily digestible food obtainable. As this 
is necessary under ordinary conditions it is more than 
necessary after a puppy has been vaccinated, at least for 
a time, so that no adverse circumstances should render 
the animal more susceptible to develop the infection or 
prolong the negative period of vaccination. These pre- 
cautions are absolutely necessary for the success of 
vaccination and to lessen the risk that vaccination may 
entail. 

THE SUITABLE AGE TO VACCINATE. 


The most suitable age for vaccination is about two 
months, as by that time the pup has been weaned and 
got accustomed to his artificial food, and allowing the 
period of a month from this age, before the vaaccinable 

wrocess is obtained, the animal may, without injury to 
itself or without being an unreasonable nuisance to its 
owner, be isolated and shut up ina warm dry place so as 
to prevent it running the risk of coming in contact with 
dogs outside in the street, or getting a chill, or eating 


filth. Again, before this period there is no need for 
training. 


The pups about to be vaccinated should be healthy 
and plump. No animal should have the operation per- 
formed upon it when half starved or suffering from 
disease, unless with the sanction of the owner after he 
has had the risk of vaccinating such animals explained 
to him. In animals, as in man, suffering from a disease 
the vaccine process is likely to start the latent into 
potency. This is often seen in man after vaccination 
with calf lymph, even a latent case of tubercle in an 
adult and apparently healthy man has been stimulated 
and ended fatally in a few days. 


ORIGIN OF THE VACCINE. 


The specific microbe of distemper is easily obtained 
in a pure state from the blood of the distempered dog 
when killed during the early stage of the disease, before 
secondary infections have set in. It can also be ob- 
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tained when associated with other bacteria by inocula- 
tion of the peritoneum of the guinea-pig with cultures 
from the cerebro-spinal fluid. In this latter case the 
specific microbe proliferates by itself, and if one in 
seminates bouillon with the peritoneal effusion, it 
creates a uniform turbidity, due to a microbe which 
possesses similar characters to those of the specific mi- 
crobe of distemper of the guinea-pig, and only dis- 
tinguished from it by its feeble virulence for this 
animal (guinea-pig). (Phisalix). 

The attenuation is much more quickly obtained by 
using, as a culture medium, a 6 per cent. glycerinated 
bouillon than by ordinary bouillon. It is progressively 
attenuated with the age of the culture, and by re-insemi- 
nation of the microbe in ordinary bouillon cultures of 
various degrees of attenuation are obtained. 

To restore to the microbe its former virulence, it is 
necessary to pass it afresh through the organism of the 
dog, and after 35 passages have been made through 
this animal an increase of such virulence is obtained 
that an inoculation of 1-10th or 1-5th of a cubic centi- 
metre of the culture into the veins is sufficient to killa 
young dog of 40lbs. weight in a few hours. * 


* 4 monovalent vaccine or serum is prepared from one 
variety of a specific microbe such as the anthrax bacillus or 
the streptococcus equi respectively. 

A polyvalent vaccine or serum is derived from many 
varieties of the same species of microbe, for instance, the 
polyvalent vaccine of Ligniéres is composed of a mixed cul- 
ture of the Pasteurella derived from the horse, ox, sheep, 
pig, dog, and fowl. The cultures on gelose agar are kept 
up for more than a year by inoculating them every two 
days, and at the present time the inoculations are renewed 
for more than 500 times, as the author believes there is less 
risk of the micro-organisms returning to their former viru- 
lence. For the preparation of these vaccines the cultures 
are put into flat-bottom flasks containing a layer of 1-2 cubic 
centimetres of thick peptone bouillon at the bottom, and 
then kept in a temperature of 42-43" C. for five days for 
the 1st vaccine, and two days for the 2nd vaccine. He 

asserts the attenuation thus obtained is suitable for any 
breed of animal of any age, even when the disease has 
already made its appearance in the kennel, flock, herd, 
poultry-yard, warren or shed. 


The dose for rabbit or fowl is 4 C.c. 
sheep or medium-sized dog }_,, 
» calf or pig » 
horse or ox # to 1°3 c.c. 


Two vaccinations, one 12 or 15 days after the first, are 
advisable. The injections may be made either under the 
skin or into the peritoneal cavity. The mortality, he 
affirms, after this kind of vaccination does not exceed 12 
to 15 per cent., whereas it is 50 per cent. for the control 
animals. 

This same scientist has produced a polyvalent preventive 
and curative serum by inoculating horses with small doses 
(5 to 20 c.c. at the most) of the above polyvalent vaccine, 
and repeating them at intervals of a few days. The injec- 
tions are made under the skin, but as soon as the animal 
acquires a certain degree of tolerance they may be made 
into the vein. It should be used early in the case of con- 
tagious pneumonia, influenza, etc., in the horse and during 
the early stage of distemper in the dog, even when the 
disease is localised in the lung, but is without action in the 
case of secondary infections. The intravenous dose of this 
serum for the dog is from 5 to 10 C.3; the subcutaneous 
dose being from 15 to 30C. 3 

The polyvalent antistreptococcic serum is derived from 
cultures containing streptococci from various sourses. 

Some have proposed that the microbe peculiar to a 
certain disease should be obtained from the disease occur- 
ring in different parts and making a mixed culture of them. 

Great care is required in the preparation of sera. If the 
blood is drawn off before the animal has recovered from 
the negative phase of inoculation it will have a toxic in- 
stead of an anti-toxic or anti-microbial action. 


THE PRACTICE OF VACCINATION. 


A vaccine to be useful must not create but prevent the 
disease one wishes to immunise against. To obtain the 
desired effect a series of vaccines of graduated virulence 
is used, or should be used, under specific conditions. 
That introduced by Phisalix and which I have largely 
used is of three grades, viz., lst or weak vaccine, 2nd or 
stronger, and 3rd vaccine, the last being only a slightly 
attenuated culture. They are monovalent. 

Although the first two vaccines, in proper order, 2 
allowing an interval of a fortnight, approximately, be- 
tween each injection, are advised, I have, notwithstand- 
i: g this, frequently used the second vaccine only, as it, , 
as a rule, produces a quicker reaction and greater a 
immunity in a given time than by using the two. On 4" 
very many occasions I have also used the first and third 4 
vaccines without the second, and although they have 4 
given a high degree of immunity, so far as virulent P 
contagion is concerned, they have induced in a few in- ; 
stances grave symptoms, and even death, and in nearly d 
all mild clinical symptoms which, in the majority of 
cases unless looked for, would not be discovered. : 

1 


If the three vaccines, in regular order and under 
specific conditions, are used, a high degree of immunity 
is brought about with a minimum of risk so far as viru- 
lent contagion is concerned. Instead of the third vac- 
cine I have very often used a larger dose of the second 
vaccine with desirable results. 

So far as my experience goes I have found that the 
greater the external reaction the greater and quicker the 
immunity. If the first vaccine creates a good external 
reaction, relative immunity is quickly produced. 

Where you obtain no external reaction either from 
the first or second or from both, immunity is very likely 
to be slowly produced, so greater care should be taken of 
the inoculated dogs for a longer period than in the case 
where you obtain a reaction. 

In the case of animals liable to hypercontamination 
in large kennels or at dog shows the third vaccine, 
or failing this a large dose of the second vaccine, should 
certainly be used two or three months after the second 
inoculation. 

The third inoculation I have used a month after the 
second, but have always taken greater precautions for a 
longer period following this inoculation. 

If the dog is already the subject of infection no re- 
action is produced, but still, if great care is taken tof 
the animal well and keep it warm, a mild or abort 
disease may be produced. Of course the vaccine acts 
ne to the period of incubation and the dose 
used. 

On some dogs already showing symptoms we vaccina- 
ted with the first vaccine, others with the first an 
second, and finally others we did not vaccinate at all. 
All three lots were equal in number, age, and breed, an 
kept under similar conditions. Of those not vaccinat 
the greatest number perished. Of those vaccina 
twice the mortality was great, but death was longer 
deferred than in those not vaccinated. Of those that 
were only vaccinated once the mortality was red 
to a minimum and the symptoms were very mild. 
course I well know this may only bea mere coincidence, 
for itis very difficult to estimate the degree of susceptt 
bility of dogs unless they are not only of the same 
breed and age, and kept under similar conditions ° 
feeding, weather, locality, and time of year, but also 0 
the same strain or family. Dogs drawn from different 
breeds, different strains, different kennels, and where 
the system of rearing and feeding are not similar do not 
all show the same degree of susceptibility. A large 
nuinber of dogs kept together show a relatively greater 
proportion of susceptibles than those kept singly or 
small numbers. 
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I have attempted to vaccinate with the third vaccine 
only, but it gave the disease and, if the dose was large, 
omplications, such as chorea, choreic paralysis, or even 
death. This same vaccine did not affect at all dogs that 
already had recovered from distemper, whereas in those 
mever having suffered the disease it caused at first eleva- 
ion of temperature, loss of appetite, rapid emaciation, 
omplications and such phenomena peculiar to dis- 


temper. 
‘ Tien found that the dogs which were infected soon 
Metter vaccination developed the disease within a month 
Seeor so after vaccination, but it was usually of a milder 
@echaracter than it would have been if no vaccination had 
been performed. 

Up to June, 1903, I had vaccinated over 700 dogs of 
all breeds without having a death or accident during 
the approximated vaccinal period of a month, and not 
lone death after the vaccinal period unless the animal 
had developed, or rather manifested, clinical symptoms 
of distemper during such period or very soon after. I 
wish to lay particular emphasis upon this, as I believe 
early all the failures to produce immunity after vac- 
ination to be due not to the inefficiency of the vaccine 
but to the animal contracting the infection before 
mmunity had had time to be bronght about. I have 
paid very close attention to all those so-called failures 
brought to my immediate notice, and in all I have found 
evidence that the disease has been overlooked by the 
inoculator. In the case of the mild symptoms the period 
if the disease has been extended, and perhaps the 
animal has not recovered for one, two, or three months 
after the inoculation. This extended period of the 
Hisease agrees with that observed sometimes in dogs that 
ave not been vaccinated. 
Since June, 1903, | have had a few accidents arising 
mmediately after inoculation. Yet on the other hand, 
On a very large number of animals vaccinated since 
that time, the observations agree in general with those 
ust mentioned. 


PHENOMENA OF VACCINATION. 


In young puppies that have rather a severe external 
eaction or swelling which is firm, moveable, and pain- 
ful at the seat of inoculation, there may be lameness of 
he inoculated limb, temporary loss of appetite, dullness 
or a few hours, and, in some cases, loss of condition for 
days. 
The temperature, unless it goes beyond 102°5 or 103, 
S of no importance after vaccination. 

ese symptoms, after a few days, yield to an in- 
teased appetite, rapid improvement in general condi- 
lon, and the pup thrives better and gets fatter than a 
pup kept under similar conditions but not vaccinated. 
p this condition is better realised in young pups of very 
_ e breeds, especially those obtained from sources 

tere there has been no risks of contamination anterior 

vaccination. 
N Y experience teaches me that if a pup has a good 
a reaction and wastes away for a day or two 
op vaccination it is a good sign that the operation has 
oe ee and that immunity will be firmly ob- 
on tgoes without saying that to bring this about 
of . Foner be free from infection, that he must have 
food frequently given to him that 
final] “th: kept in a warm, dry, and clean place, and 
wredlenee) he must be kept free from the chances of 

amination or of anything likely to render him more 


ea to infection before immunity is firmly 


ACCIDENTS OF VACCINATION.* 
he sometime though rarely sees alarming symptoms 


It is quite possible that the exposure of dogs to incle- 


plays alsoa very important part in these 


arising within 24 hours to a week after inoculation even 
with the mild or first vaccine. This is witnessed chiefly 
in the larger lymphatic breeds of dogs, such as the Great 
Dane, bloodhounds, ete. On close examination of the 
vaccinated animals and their non-vaccinated companions 
one may find some evidence of infection already existing 
in the kennels. This phenomenon agree with that 
observed from time to time arising after vaccination in 
poultry (avian cholera and avian diphtheria), in the pig 
(swine erysipelas), in cattle and sheep (anthrax, black- 
quarter, etc.), in the horse (equine influenza), and in 
man (smallpox, typhoid fever, cholera, bubonic plague, 
Malta fever, boils, acne, etc ), against their respective 
diseases. 

To what should we attribute these accidents! Cer- 
tainly not to the vaccine, for it matters not whether it 
be a sterile or living culture or its products, when inject- 
ed into control animals free from contamination it does 
not produce any serious if manifest clinical symptoms. 
Whereas, on the other hand, these same products cause 
sometimes, when used on animals suffering from latent 
infection, very alarining disturbance. 

From what I have already said about the cumulative 
negative period of vaccination one can readily under- 
stand that by adding a little more toxin or vaccine to 
the already contaminated system during an advanced 
period of incubation the defensive system may become 
suddenly overpowered and a violent reaction, as shown 
by the symptoms, take place. Perhaps before this 
inoculation the system may have been able to keep the 
latent infection in check by the help of its defensive 
ower. 

' It seems very probable that not only the susceptibility 
of the breed or even individual, but such factors as chills, 
fatigue, etc., play an important part in accidents arising 
from vaccination in infected kennels. 

Althongh vaccination may be harmful to some dogs 

during certain stages of latent infection or during the 
advanced stage of incubation it does not seem to canse 
similar phenomena when once the disease has manifested 
itself. I have very often inoculated hang-ftire cases of 
distemper with a dose of vaccine and it has appeared to 
me this practice put new life into the dog, as the disease 
until then at a standstill, gradually dies away and _ulti- 
mately a speedy recovery ensues. It seems to act like a 
blister would to a sluggish ulcer or an indolent wound 
or a chronic skin disease. Still, I have thought that 
before the critical stage of the disease has passed an 
inoculation in highly susceptible breeds has made the 
system more liable to take on a pulmonary complication 
derived trom another kennel. Yet if the inoculation is 
made during the earlier clinical phase and no complicated 
case is allowed to contaminate these cases it seems to 
have a beneficial effect. 
To obviate these accidents arising from latent infection 
I again repeat that some have advocated the use of an 
immunising serum before inoculation with a vaccine ; 
others, a mixture of serum and vaccine (sero-vaccination), 
especially in the case of anthrax, black-quarter, swine- 
erysipelas or avain diphtheria, and finally, some, a very 
small dose of vaccine. 


THE CLINICAL NATURE OF DISTEMPER. 


Clinical and experimental study of the various stages 
indicate that it is a septicemic disease. Under favoura- 
ble circumstances it is an eruptive malady so far as 
external clinical appearances go, but under unfavourable 
conditions, such as exposure during bad seasons, ex- 
haustive ex- reise during wet seasons, or even swip.ming 
in the wet, or running in wet grass, bad housing, ete., 
its character is altered and complications from secondary 
infections, favoured by the just mentioned depressing 
factors, stand out prominently, so as to lead one to con- 
sider the complication as the essential and not the 


secondary. 
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It is true that some of the complicating infections, 
once they have arisen, may in their turn act concurrently 
with the essential infection and produce in fresh dogs 
similar and perhaps acuter symptoms differing altogether 
from those developing from the original centre of infec- 
tion. 

It is also true that in a lot of dogs suffering from dis- 
temper in its mildest form, if one among them develops 
a complication such as broncho-pneumonia, it may in its 
turn infect its neighbours, especially during conditions 
favourable to the complicating infection. This concur- 
rent infection, which is a mixed infection, increases in 
virulence as it passes from dog to dog, kennel to kennel, 
etc., but the conditions such as surroundings, weather, 
etc., must be favourable for its passage and develop- 
ment. 

The course of the disease varies according to the viru- 
lence and the complications, If the dog suffers from 
acute primary distemper he either dies very quickly or 
gets well quickly, providing during the evolution of this 
acute phase he is not contaminated with a complicating 
case, such as broncho-pneumonia, etc. It is the same 
with the virulent concurrent infective cases. 

On the other hand the mild primary infection which 
would under ordinary favourable circumstances end in 
rapid recovery and ultimate immunity, is liable to be 
complicated with secondary infections that may be 
multiple and run a prolonged course leading to ultimate 
recovery with or without sequel, or to death. 

Relapses are sometimes seen. An animal appears to 
recover, and the recovery seems to be maintained for a 
time, when the symptoms repeat themselves and the 
disease runs a second course ending in ultimate recovery, 
or death. 

One frequently sees a particular kennel going to show 
after show without any complaint of distemper occurring 
in the dogs until one day a sudden crisis comes and the 
kennel is cleared out. The dogs seemed to have escaped 
infection from show after show where infection has been 
notorious. This seems to me to be a case of cumulative 
infection. 

Repeated infections, where there are a large number 
of dogs, seem injurious, especially if the animal has not 
had a chance of getting over absolutely the first in- 
fection. 

Really, | believe that cases of distemper should be 
isolated from one another in consequence of the varia- 
bility in the virulence of infection in different dogs 
coming from different sources. Long clinical observation 
has convinced me of this. 


NATURAL IMMUNITY TO DISTEMPER. 


There are many kennels, and even many dogs, that 
apparently seem to resist the infection. L say “ appar- 
ently” advisedly, because in my observations I find 
many dogs suffering from infection in a very mild degree 
which would be mostly overlooked if it were not for the 
fact that | make it a rule of examining the almost hairless 
skin under the abdomen and on the inside of the thighs 
of nearly all the dogs, young or old, that are brought 
for my inspection, and I discover a very great number of 
them suffering from the disease, unsuspected by the 
owner. It is generally these cases recovering from dis- 
temper in its mildest—its pure and uncomplicated form 
—-that would be said to have never had the disease 
unless pointed out. More so is the case when the 
animals are carefully treated by their owners, especially 
during favourable weather. 

If such cases as these were to be vaccinated one 
would very likely, nay probably, provoke the latent or 
mild disease into activity, or 4 sa the susceptibility 
to take on a complicating infection, such as broncho- 
pneumonic infection, from dogs already suffering from 


this complication, especially during wet weather or 
during the damp wintry months, such as November. 


PRACTICAL OUTCOME OF THE, CLINICAL STUDY oF 
DIsTEMPER AND THE LAW oF IMMUNISATION. 


Unless one understands the natural and clinical his. 
tory of distemper and the law of immunisation the pre- 
vention of this dreaded disease, ei‘her by isolation or 
immunisation, will not be put on a rational basis but 
remain as hitherto, a hit and miss, empirical kind of 
practice. 

Experience teaches that the infection always abounds 
in large towns and large kennels, especially where 

uppies are being continuously bred and reared. It is 

eing repeatedly disseminated in almost every small 
town and large village by means of the many dog shows 
held at various times over the whole of the kingdom. 
Dogs going to these run the risk of becoming contamin- 
ated, and on returning home contaminate in their tur 
their own kennel. This infection is frequently latent or 


delayed until some determining factor, such as a chill, | 


gives it an impetus when the disease declares itself. 

To guard against young puppies becoming contamin- 
ated breeders, acting on the advice of their veterinary 
adviser, will have to take more care than they do at the 
present time in the isolation of the pregnant dam until 
the whelps have been weaned and afterwards successively 
immunised. Moreover, they will have to pay more 
attention to kennel hygiene. By this I mean the rearing, 
feeding, housing and training of their dogs. 

In drawing my paper toa close I believe I have no 
need to apologise for stating that for the successful vae- 
cination of dogs against distemper certain conditions 
require to be fulfilled for itsaccomplishment, The mere 
injection of the vaccine is only one condition, and if the 
other conditions necessary for the successful use of it 
are left out, then it will be very likely a failure. 

A piece of canvas and a few colours are necessary for 
a picture, but it is absolutely essential for the artist to 
be skilled in their use, else a smudge will be produced 
and the canvas and colours blamed. : 

To obtain a specific effect with a specific agent this 
latter must be used under specific conditions. e 
result will be in proportion to the conditions fulfilled. 
It is so with inanimate things, and it must be more 
with animate things. Vaccination is in reality a sclet- 
tific treatineht and must be used exacty, not in an ell 
piricai nianner. Nature has exact and defined laws and 
does nothing in a slipshod kind of way. 
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SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


F im sixteenth annual meeting and dinner was held on 
are? 16th September, in the North Eastern Hotel, 
arington. Mr. Harry Peele, Durham, _ presided. 

mad oon also present Messrs. W. H. Blackburn, Bar- 

Varn ‘astle ; P. Snaith, Bishop Auckland ; John Wilson, 

. ; ‘ee Hill, Darlington ; Rankin, Durham ; Alex. 

— * orthallerton ; and W. Awde, Stockton-on- 


A : 
pologies for non-attendance were received from 
Cral of the members. 


BLACKBURN proposed, and Mr. Hill seconded, the 
io of minutes of previous meeting. 
os NAITH proposed, and Mr. H. Peele seconded, a 
duet), Yote of thanks to Mr. E. R. Gibson for his con- 
n the chair during the past year.—Carried. 
M Notes oF CasEs. 
". SNarTH said that he was called to see a mare in 


great pain, he could not relieve her as in his opinion her 
stomach was ruptured. He called in an hour later and 
found her dead. The knacker wrote to say that she died 
from ruptured stomach caused, he believed, from a piece 
of wire found in the small bowel. 

He also mentioned a case in which the police called 
him in to see the skull of a heifer, as they suspected foul 
play. They thought that she had been shot. There 
was a wound in the skin like a button hole, and the plate 
of bone on the brain side was congested. The blow was 
from above downwards. He was asked if it could have 
been done by a beast’s horn, and this was ultimately 
found to be the case, as a t was found with a 
damaged horn and it fitted exactly the cavity made. 

He was also asked by the police to examine a young 
horse whose intestines were hanging out, and he ha 
trodden on them. There was a rupture of the muscles 
of the belly about the flank. In his opinion it was not a 
malicious affair at all but the injury was caused, in his 
opinion, by slipping on to a closely cropped, newly dress- 
ed fence. 

Mr. Hutt was called to a pony in which five inches of 
his tongue had dropped off through having been cut by 
the tirst molar tooth. Most of the food dropped out of 
the mouth but he could drink gruel fairly well. It 
occurred two weeks ago, when he was left in the stall. 
When they came in they found the portion of tongue 
lying on the ground but no blood was visible anywhere 
about. 

Mr. H. PEELE had removed three inches from a pit 
pony’s tongue and he did well. 

Mr. AWDE mentioned an accident to a mare’s tongue 
to show that it was not always advisable to remove 
injured portions of that organ, but that sutures might 
be tried. The mare in question was tied with a chain 
behind a cart and it is supposed that she must have fas- 
tened the bit to the chain in some way, and thus cut her 
tongue. When seen it was cut across about three inches 
from the end, and in addition was split down the 
middle. Sutures were put in to keep the parts together, 
the mare was‘placed on the pillar reins and the mouth 
washed out with boracic acid solution and a little 
chinosol, and it healed without any trouble. Of course 
she was kept on sloppy diet. 

THE Sanirary INstituTE CONGRESS, 

The following letter was read :—“To the President 
and Members of the South Durham and North York- 
shire Veterinary Medical Association. 

Gentlemen,—I had great pleasure in attending the 
Congress of the Sanitary Institute held in Glasgow 
July 25th to 29th. 

As the meeting of the Veterinary Section was arranged 
for the last day of the Congress | only attended on that 
day. 

Som papers of great interest to the profession were 
down tor ceadon. but owing to the short time at the 
disposal of the meeting (10.30 a.n. to 1.30 p.m.) onl 
three were read and these were inadequately discussed. 
The reason for the short time allowed being that the 
closing meeting of the Congress was timed for 1.30 p.m. 
and at that meeting all Secretaries of Sections have to 
report. 

i he papers were very interesting, and there was a 
good attendance of veterinary surgeons and medical 
men. In future I think the Institute ought to be ap- 

roached with a view to making better arrangements. 

am expecting shortly a full report of the papers and 
proceedings, which I will forward to our Secretary to 
place before the next meeting. 

Thanking you for the honour you did me in appoint- 
ing me as a delegate to the Cengress.—I am, yours 


truly, 
E. R. Grpson. 
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It was proposed and seconded that the report lie on 
the table till next meeting. Carried. 

The TREASERER submitted his accounts for the past 
year, showing a balance to hand of £2 17s. 5d., but. re- 
ported that there were considerable arrears of subscrip- 
tions due to the Association. 

Mr.SnattH proposed that the balance sheet be adopted 
and the accounts still owing be paid, and that the matter 
of the outstanding subscriptions be gone into at the 
next _— This was seconded by Mr. Hill, and 
carried. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 
Harry Peeve, M.R.C.V.S., Durham. 


Gentlemen,— My first duty is to try and thank you 
for the great honour you have conferred upon me in 
electing we your President for the ensuing yoar. I am 
extremely doubtful if your choice has been a right one, 
as I certainly feel doubtful of my power to carry out the 
duties of the office as they should 4 I can assure you, 
however, that no effort on my part shall be spared to 
make the work of our Association a success, and I ask 
for your kind co-operation to that end. 

[ look wpon Associations such as ours as an indispen- 
‘sable part of our professional life, and it should be the 
bounden duty of every member of the profession to join 
the nearest Association in his district. From an educa- 
tional point of view these meetings are of immense 
value, because not only do we learn from each other but 
from time to time we are able to have among us some 
member of the teaching statf of one of the schools, a 
privilege we would be denied were it not for the exis- 
tence of veterinary medical associations. 

In addition to the educational advantages, the social 
advantages are of no small account. For the well-being 
of any profession, good fellowship among its members is 
most necessary, and any petty differences which may 
arise, and which doubtless do unavoidably arise from 
time to time, should be laid bare and settled, and surely 
there could be no better channel through which to settle 
them than the Association. Then, again, these meetings 
wndoubtedly do us good in that the press takes notice of 
him, and our work is then kept before the public, more 
particularly that part of the public to whom we look for 
employment. The stock-owner reads in his paper an 
account of our meetings and sees that we are doing all 
we can to advance our knowledge and thus be a help to 
him in combating the diseases to which his stock is 
subject. 

It is not my intention to enter into any serions con- 
troversial matter, as [am not a politician in things pro- 
fessional. ‘There s one thing, however, I should mention 
and that is that I consider that the presence of a mem- 
ber of the profession in Parliament to be of paramount 
importance. From what one reads the General Election 
is probably not far distant, and I think that now is the 
time to set to work to try and attain our objects The 
words of the motto of our College are most appropriate, 
and it will only be throngh strong united action that 
this great goal will be reached. 

With these few words, gentlemen, { commence my 

ear of office. I can only express the hope that it will 

e a pleasant one, as | feel sure it will be, and that this 
Association may flourish exceedingly. 


Notes ON TETANUS. 


Mr. Snarru brought forward the subject for discus- 
sion. Tetanus, when he was at College, was supposed 
to be due to cold and_was called Idiopathic, and that 
from wounds was designated Traumatic. It is now 
known to arise from a bacillus which gained entrance to 
the system by means of wounds either on the skin or 
mucous membranes. It is found throughout the 


whole inhabited world, and is seen in places wher 
the horse is not known. The kinds of wounds giving 
rise to it are mostly pricks, but it is also found in con- 
nection with abrasions, docking, castration, and wounds 
of the feet. The bacillus is found principally in soils in 
the upper layers, and in dust generally, so that wounds 
coming into contact with such are most likely to develop 
it. The merest scratch will often give rise to it. The 
time of the accident is usually the time of infection. 

Period of incubation. Two to four days. In one 
case tetanus was developed in 24 hours and the subject 
died on the third day. In Mr. Snaith’s opinion fourteen 
day cases genetally recover, but if the malady develops 
— four days of infection he considers recovery very 
unlikely. 

The Bacillus causing the disease is anzrobic and 
breaks up into short rods with fine filaments. It is not 
found in the blood but in abscesses and in the inner tis 


sues surrounding them. The spores develop in 30 hours. § 


The bacillus is believed to exist in the upper layer of soil 
through being combined with an aerobic one. The mani- 
festations of disease are caused by the products of the 


cells, but do not do so until some time has elapsed, and 
not immediately. 

Tetanin is an albumenose, and, in Mr. Snaith’s opinion, 
has no value as a curative. It may prevent cases if in- 
jected before operations. 

Treatment should be directed to destroy the bacilli at 
the seat of injury by free use of agents and disisfectants, 
and by administering medicines which relieve the irr- 
tability of the nerves. The animal should be kept per 
fectly quiet. In docking foals he believed there was 
more risk than in the case of five year old horses. He 
believed that there was little or no risk of tetanus where 
wounds were properly dressed when inflicted. In deep 
wounds, where there was some difficulty in dressing then 
properly, infection occasionally occurred. He once sav 
a case following castra ion in a bullock. 

Mr. BLACKBURN concurred in the view that there 
an equal risk in docking all ages of animals. Re-docking 
had been recommended, and he might say that he had 


bacilli. Vaccines protect by an increased vitality in the § 


tried it but with little or no benefit to his patient. He 4 


believed the germs of the disease were found in dung, J 


and that if wounds were properly treated from the first 
they would never develop it. He stated a case which 
occurred in his practice where the horse pushed his tail 
through a pane ef glass. He had seen two cases In cow 
which were attributed to removal of the cleansing. 
Mr. Witson asked whether Mr. Snaith was sure that 
the bacillus was the only cause. He thought that the 
climatic conditions should be taken into account. The 
essayist had stated that the disease might develop where 
the skin was not broken. He remembered a case Where 
a mare had fallen into a pond and developed the disease 
six hours after removal. ‘ 
Mr. Hitt had met with more cases of tetanus th 
summer than ever before. He saw more cases 1), 108" 
than in older animals, but could not say whether it ¥* 
that they were less able to resist the disease. The Inc! 
bative period, in his opinion, was most uncertal 
Twenty-four hours had been mentioned, but he had see 
a case occur a month after docking. In_ many 
which occurred no trace of injury of any kind coul z 
found. Anti-tetanin serum he believed to be of no " 
whatever. him 
Mr. RANKIN said tetanus was of great interest paren 
The cause was the entrance of the germ into the sys ; 
and he had no doubt that in cases where no injuries ™ 
visible that the mucous membrane had been 
In the West Coast of Africa they did not dare to rout 
colts on account of the risk of tetanus, an he tho ° 
atmospheric conditions might have some nha, ation 


believed in 10dine, sodium iodide, and Lugol’s 
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in such cases; and also recommended painting the 
wound with iodine as likely to be useful. 

Mr. AwDE said he had been successful in several cases 
of tetanus with the injection of tetanin serum, but before 
that agent had been brought forward he was often able 
to bring odd cases out successfully. The incubative 

riod of the disease varied very considerably. eat 
veal depended on the nervous state of the animal at- 
tacked as to whether recovery took place or not. 

Mr. H. PEELE had had more cases this year than in 
his previous experience. Professor Dalrymple, of 
Louisiana, recommended that the dose of tetanin serum 
should be increased and used more frequently. When 
in Durham recently a case occurred soon after following 
ona wound caused on fore-arm just eleven days after 
the injury. He pushed the serum as directed, but the 
animal died. He believed that cases occurred where the 
large nerves were affected that might be taken for tetanus 
but really were not. 

Mr. SnairTu, in his reply, said that in the case where 
the disease develo in 24 hours the mare was per- 
fectly right when turned out the night before. - 
docking did not remove the source of infection. Dung 
was found on the roads and was mixed up with soil. 
Climatic conditions might help to develop the disease, 
and it was well known that some collieries with dusty 
conditions were very fertile sources of infection. 

Mr. AwpDE proposed, and Mr. Wilson seconded, a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Snaith for bringing the 
subject before the Association. Carried. 

Subsequently the members dined in the Hotel, when 


Mr.,Peele again presided. 
W. Hon. Sec. 


Royal College ot 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


At meetings of the Board of Examiners held in 
London on December 14th for the Written, and on 
the 15th and 16th for the Oral and Practical Exam- 
inations, the following gentlemen passed their Final 
Examination. 


Mr. J. J. Aveston 


Mr. E. G. Haskell 

G. G. Brown D. Quinlan 

J. A. Basley H. W. Robinson 
R. Casey J. M. Richardson 
W. J. Dale H. Sproston 

L. L. Dixson F. V. Steward 
F. Hewson H. M. Williams 


The following passed their Third Examination : 
Mr. W. T. M. Browne Mr. D. C. Matheson 


T. A. Blake * R. W. Mellard 
H. Brassey G. Pinchin 

P. Carter P. Stanley 

A. G. Doherty * G. C. R. Sharpe 
J. H. Jones H. C. Stewart 
T. R. Lydford W. D. Williams 
B. McGuire A. Young 


The following passed their Second Examination : 


Mr. A. F. Castle Mr. G. F. Mathews 
B. Gooderidge R. C. Moore 
y A. Jarvis C. H. Strachan 
- G. Ledger H. R. Singleton * 


The following passed their First Examination :— 


Mr. W. F. L. Bright Mr. R. C. Mathews 
A. A. Comerford A. L. P. Molino 
W. E. Footner E. Middleton 


S. Head. J. H. V. Treseder 
J.de Meza H. W. Townson 
F. Marks 


Marked thus * passed with 2nd Class Honours. 
ArtHurR W. Hitt, Sec. 
10, Red Lion Square, W.C., 
December, 1904. 


At the recent examinations held at the Royal 
Veterinary College of Ireland, Dnblin, the follow- 
ing students passed their Final Examination :— 
Mr. M. Barlow Mr. R. H. Meade * 

F. A. Heney E. J. O'Riordan 


The following passed their Third Examination : 


Mr. G. Barry Mr. E. Devine 
C. J. Clibborn M. P. Walsh 
W. A. King 


The following passed their Second Examination : 


Mr. J. E. Anderson Mr. J. W. O’Kelly 
T. J. Alexander W. Prendergast 
A. F. Dykes 


The following passed their First Examination :— 
Mr. H. Ballesty Mr. J. V. Mahoney 


J. E. Harte S. H. Power 
J. J. Hilliard T. D. Taylor 
D. Keboe C. Roche 

B. Hickey James Walsh 


Marked thus * passed with 2nd Class Honours, 
FINLAY KERR, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners in Ireland. 
Kingstown, Co. Dublin. 
Dee. 21, 1904. 


BUTCHER DIES FROM ANTHRAX. 


William Southworth, a butcher, 49 years of age, resid- 
ing in Fleetwood Road, Thornton, died from anthrax 
ensuing upon his assisting to dress a butchered cow at 
Marsh Farm, the residence of Councillor Thomas Wear- 
ing. The facts of the occurrence were quickly put 
together by the police, who had the able assistance of 
Dr. Rhodes, the Medical Officer, and were forwarded to 
the Coroner. 

Mr. Dixon was foreman of the jury. Mr. Joon Hall, 
solicitor’s clerk, appeared on behalf of the Thornton 
Urban Council, the sanitary authority for the district. 

Mary Southworth, widow, said deceased was a butcher, 
and 49 years of age. He had been in poor health for 
two years, suffering from nervousness and a weak heart. 
He had been attended during that time by Dr. William’s, 
of Rossall, but he had not received medical attention 
since July. On Monday morning, the 7th inst., he left 
home to go and kill a pig, and returned at 8 p.m., and 
told witness he had been to Wearing’s to help John 
Croft to dress a cow. He said Croft had to go under an 
operation with hishand. On Sunday, the 13th, deceased 
noticed a red spot on the back of his wrist. He said_he 
thought it was like Croft’s, and said it was itching. She 
dressed it with borax and soda. He went to Dr. Rhodes 


on the Tuesday and Wednesday, and on the latter day 
went to Blackpool with Dr. Rhodes to go under an oper- 
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ation, He went again to see Dr. Rhodes on Thursday, 
and returned in low spirits. He complained of cramp 
in his legs all day, and about 8.45 her niece told witness 
he was worse, and she sent for Dr. Rhodes, who arrived 
at 9.20, and pronounced life extinct. 

In reply to questions, witness said she could not say 
he had been asober man. He had taken a fair quantity 
of drink for years, chiefly rum and whisky. 

John Croft, butcher, Church Road, Thornton, said he 
was in the Gardner’s Arms with deceased on Monday, 
when a message came for him to go to Wearing’s. e 
left deceased, who, however, followed him to the farm. 
Witness told him his (Creft’s) arm was bad. His arm 
started about the 5th, though he first noticed it on 
the 3rd. 

Dr. Rhodes said he was a medical practitioner and 
medical officer of health to the Thornton Urban District 
Council. He first saw the deceased on the 14th, in his 
surgery. He came on account of a pimple on his wrist, 
because it was like what the other butcher had. It was 

-on the back of the wrist. He made a statement with 
reference to John Croft having a similar pimple. He had 
no pain, only a slight itching. He thought it had un- 
doubtedly been in contact with a cow that was slaugh- 
tered on the 7th at the Marsh Farm. Witness decided 
later to take him to Blackpool for consultation with Dr. 
Coutts, the Medical Officer. After taking a little of the 
serum and going through the preparation necessary, they 
discovered a fair amount of germs of the disease known 
as anthrax, and this eventually caused his death. 

The Coroner: How might he have become infected ? 
—Dr. Rhodes: I was called to inspect the carcase of a 
cow which had been butchered at Mr. Wearing’s Farm 
on the 7th. Witness inspected it on the 9th, in company 
with the Meat Inspector from Blackpool and the Sanitary 
Inspector for the Thornton District Council. They took 
specimens of the liver and the blood and the principal 
glands, and advised the farmer to bury the carcase, a 
course which was adopted. The specimens turned out 
to be those from an animal having suffered from 
anthrax. 

The Coroner: Speaking of Southworth, did the ap- 
pearances suggest anthrax !—Witness: During the last 
two days the symptoms and appearances were typical of 
anthrax poisoning. 
m0 Coroner: Just explain to the jury how it could 

got. 

Dr. Khodes : There are three principal methods : 1st, 
by inhaling dust from the dried hides, ete., of infected 
animals, and so becoming impregnated with the germs ; 
2nd, by eating food contaminated with the germ ; this 
was very rare, the stomach having a great effect on the 
germs ; and 3rd, by contact as in slaughtering an affected 
animal. One cow could become infected by another by 
the action of inhalation. There were about 40 cows on 
the farm in question, They were at present in good 
health. If a disease like that got about a place it would 
be bad to exterminate, and might linger into the teens 
of years about the premises. The shippons and every- 
thing had been well disinfected, and every precaution 
taken at witness’s request by Mr. Wearing. 

The Coroner, in summing up, said it was a most 
serious case. It was a terrible thing for them if the 
disease was in the place, and it was a most unfortunate 
thing for farmer Wearing. Evidently within the last 
three weeks something had been taking place at Wear- 
ing’s farm that had not been before. They began kill- 
ing there, and that was not according to custom. Croft 

who had been killing in the district 10 or , 

killed his first cow there on the 26th or 


and then within a fortnight killed three beasts. 


were suffering from disease. T 


11 years, only 
27th October, 


The 
resumption was that something was wrong with those 


asts. The Coroner was not prepared to say that they 
e deceased man was 


found at Wearing’s farm contained the germs of the 


disease. 
died trom antarax. 


He suggested the verdict that the man had 


The jury agreed. 

A juryman thought Sergt. Marsden and his staff 
ought to receive credit for the way in which they had 
looked after the case. 

The Coroner was glad to hear the gentlemen of the 


jury say so, as they had no doubt used every effort in the 


case.—Blackpool Gazette. 


Four Casrs IN BERMONDSEY. 


An inquest was held on Dec. 10 on the body of Wm. 
Drury, 39, who died in Guy’s Hospital from anthrax 
contracted whilst working at a Bermondsey leather fac- 
tory on South African goat skins. 
Skins from Russia, China, and other places in the 
East are known to be infected with the anthrax microbe, 
but it is much more rare in skins from South Africa. 
Dr. Spriggs, of Guy’s Hospital, said the day before 
deceased was admitted another case of anthrax was 
treated at the hospital, and since Wednesday two 
more men had been admitted, all from Bermondsey, but 
not from the same place. One of them had done well 
enough without any operation, but the other two had 
been operated upon and given injections of serum, and 
wa | were progressing satisfactorily. The serum was al 
Italian discovery. 

The jury returned a verdict in accordance with the 
evidence.— Daily News. 


‘“Cancerous Beef.” 


Some ghastly evidence as todiseased meat was givell 
at the Guildhall, when Arthur William Rood, farmer, of 
Cunington, near Bridgwater, Somersetshire, was sul 
moned for sending four pieces of diseased beef to the 
Central London Meat Market. intending it for sale a 
human food. 

Mr. Vickery, Assistant City Solicitor. said the defen- 
dant had a bullock which fell ill, and he consequently 
got a Bridgwater butcher to kill and dress it. In the 
course of this proceeding a clot of blood was found 
near the kidneys, which they regarded as proof of an 
injured spine. Nevertheless, the carcase was quarte 
dressed, and sent to the London Market for sale. It 
was at once seized by the market authorities and sub- 
mitted to Dr. Collingridge, the Medical Officer of 
Health. It was evident that neither the defendant 0 
the butcher who killed it took the slightest trouble with 
the matter. 

Dr. Collingridge gave evidence as to the state of the 
beef when he examined it. The ribs were covered wit 
large excresences, some of them as much as 5} inches 
across and 23 inches long. Witness at first took them 
to be tubercle, but upon closer examination discove 
it to be a malignant form of cancer. Witness said It we 
— apparent without cutting. There were masses on 
the ribs of generalised cancer—masses of sarcoma. ' 
would be impossible for anyone not to notice It 
was quite possible that the masses had shrun after 
seizure, and were less apparent than when the aml 
was killed. The eating of beef with sarcoma was, M0 
dangerous. It was the most dangerous form of f 
imaginable. 

Cross-examined : Do you pledge yourself that! 
cancerous ¢ 

Dr. Collingridge : Yes; it is round-celled sarcol 
Portions have been examined, and are in the . 
of the City bacteriologist. heed 

Mr. Alderman Smallman said defendant, had + be 
guilty of the grossest carelessness. The public ™"";, 


t was 


suffering from anthrax, and they 


had it that the cases 


protected, and he must take the consequences. 
should fine the defendant £50 and £7 7s. costs.—°"" 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 ro 1903. SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Farcy) Confirmed. 
Out-| Ani- | Out- | Ani- [| Out- | Ani- | Out. | Slaugh- 
mals. mals. mals. Dogs. breaks. | te 
Gr. BRITAIN. Week ended Dec. 17,1904 | 24 | 59 73 
(1908. 16 | 24 29 | 48 24 84 
Corresponding week in | ison ee 13 16 20 28 28 181 
1901 » 10 | i9 26 | 54 27 188 
Total for 51 weeks, 1904 997 | 1504 1490 2596 - 1175 | 5630 
1903 748 1119 - 1432 2455 1457 7828 
Corresponding period in { 1902 666 1016 1 120 1138 2013 13 12 1661 8077 
1901 633 938 12 | 669 1330 2316 1 1 3113-15111 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dec. 20th, 1904. 

IRELAND. Week ending Dac. 10, 1904 . 1 10 
190% it i 3 113 
Corresponding Week in - 1902 1 17 
Total for 50 Weeks, 1904 -_ - 4 7 1l 34 181 4115 
1903 ie 3 10 4 6 2 170 4108 

Corresponding period in {1902 ‘a ee oe 10 43 164 313 
1901 - 2 4 4 4 1 1 225 3957 


Epizootic Lymphangitis, Week ending Aug, 6, 1 case. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Castle Street), Dublin, Dec. 15th, 1904, 


Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


at an investiture held by His Majesty The King at 
Fockingham Palace on December 19, Capt. C. B. M. 
arris was admitted a Companion of the D.S.O. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sir INTESTINAL PARASITES. 


— report of Mr. Simpson’s interesting communica- 
thet on “ Parasitic Intestinal Affections” reminds me 
Po tr years ago when in a country sagas the 
ma tetracanthum and _ the strongylus armatus 
inne a er of loss to my clients and dissatisfaction 
= yself. The known anthelmintics gave indifferent 
cess, 
ine xPeriments with the S. tetracanth. led me to try the 
administration of lysol. 
which — and best case was a thoroughbred yearling 
less.” own fine by degrees and _ beautifully 
of lysol I being able to obtain particulars of the dose 
graduall commenced with a few drops in milk an 
mornin y sarenaed it until j. in milk or gruel was given 
. fy | and night. Improvement continued, and when 
f ; operating (standin e struggied an 
on ny, For the next two days & was rather dull, 
fd day he slipped and fell in the field. Symp- 


Minuten ‘istress appeared, and he died in a few 


Post-mortem revealed parasitic thrombosis of the 
anterior mesenteric artery, which had ruptured. [ imme- 
diately examined the parasites and found that they and 
the se. tetracanth. in the intestine were apparently dead. 

A similar post-mortem condition was present in a cob 
affected with the sc. tetracanth., and which I destroyed 
for the purpose of examination after about a month’s 
treatinent. 

Before leaving the country I had probably but seven 
or eight more cases, all of which appeared to improve 
under the lysol treatment. Unfortunately I have not 
met with a case for the past five years and had almost 
forgotten the matter until I read Mr. Siinpson’s com- 
munication. 

These cases are not sufficient to form a definite 
opinion, but I hope we shall hear the result of a trial of 
treatment with lysol. Thanking you in anticipation 


for a little of your space, I remain, faithfully yours, 
“ LUCIFER.” 


| POETRY OF THE HORSE, 

| Sir, 

| Apropos of the poetry of James Whitcomb Riley, and 
poetry of the horse, it may be interesting to mention that 
of Adam Lindsay Gordon the Australian poet. Th's man 


| was the son of Captain Gordon, a professor of Oriental 


d_ languages at Cheltenham. Out of 56 poems that he wrote 


no less than 13 were devoted to the horse. His love of the 
horse was one of the ruling sentiments of his life and led 
him into maey a scrape. He went to Woolwich to study for 
the Army, broke the rules, and was then sent to Oxford to 
study for the Church. 

“Finding theology dry, he varied it with a little horse 
racing, and with a friend he arranged to purchase a 
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steeplechaser on the time-payment principle. On ap- 
proach of a certain race meeting they wished to enter the 
horse thinking they had paid enough to have a proprietory 
right. ‘Black Tom Oliver’’ the horse-dealer, from the 
the horse was being purchased refused to let them have it. 
The night before the race they broke into the stable and 
took it out. On the following day Gordon had just ridden 
and won the steeplechase when Oliver appeared on the 
scene with a warrant for his apprehension. Captain Gor- 
don paid a sum of money to hush the matter up, and young 
Gordon left England in 1853 for Adelaide,’’ becayse, as he 
wrote : ; 
‘* My parents bid me cross the flood, 
My kindred frown at me, 
They say I have belied my blood 
And stained my pedigree.’’ 


He became a mounted trooper, then a travelling horse- 
breaker, and habitually carried a volume of Horace and 
Tennyson flapping in the pocket of his riding coat. He 
was thrown from his horse at Robetown, and badly hurt, 
was nursed by the maid of the inn and then when he re- 
recovered he and the maid rode together to Gambiertown 
and got married. ; 

He wrote ‘“‘The Sick Stockrider,’’ ‘“‘How we beat the 
Favourite,’’ ‘‘The Romance of Britomarte,’’ all different 
in style, but collectively the best of Australian poetry. It 
was the resolute utterance of the truth as he saw it that 
gave Gordon his hold over men’s minds, and he had a grim 
contempt for all meanness and lying. 

needed no sympathy. He never asked it and would 
have despised it. He looked on life with a disdainful in- 
difference. As he wrote when a favourite horse took his 
last and fatal leap— 


All is over! This is death, 
And I stand to watch thee die 
Brave old horse with bated breath, 
Hardly drawn through tight clenched teeth, 
' Lip indented deep, but eye 
Only dull and dry. 


Rest old friend, thy day though rife 

With its toil hath ended soon ; 
We have had our share of strife, 
Tumblers in the mask of life, 

In the pantomime of noon 

Clown and pantaloon.’’ 


—Yours truly, G. Maya. 


VETERINARY COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
Sir, 

In your issue of Sept. 17, under the heading of Veteri- 
nary Colleges and Universities, I note that you say, in 
reference to the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Veteri- 
nary Surgery proposed to be granted by the Edinburgh 
University, that ‘* Degrees will be granted only to men who 
have obtained the M.R.C.V.S.”’ 

Now, sir, I would ask, why are these degrees to be hedged 
round by so unjust a restriction, and veterinary surgeons 
from other parts of the world debarred from participating 
in this higher education supposing they are sufficiently 
enthusiastic to travel thousands of miles to do so? The 
same miserable spirit of parochialism seems to pervade the 
whole of Great Britain, for I noticed recently that the 
Liverpool University was hedging its veterinary degrees 
round with a similar provision, while one gentleman 
recently objected to Colonial veterinary surgeons being 
allowed to be registered for fear “ thousands’’ of them 
would pour into the kingdom. 

Many Colonial veterinarians are—like myself—debarred 
from the pleasure of exchanging ideas with other members 
of the profession, and we would welcome an opportunity of 
taking a conrse of study in the higher branches of our pro- 
fession, but there is little chance of our seeking it in Great 
Britain if every avenue of knowledge is to be closed against 


those who do not possess the magic M,R.C.V.S. after their 


names. Somehow I could not help thinking that the letters 


do not alwayt stand for what is most scientific and up-to- 
date in veterinary science when I purchased a work issued 
in 1903, and advertised as giving over 60 pages to the sub- 
ject of castration, and read therein how to castrate with hot 
irons, wooden clams, and many other out-of-date and _bar- 
barous methods, while practically nothing was said regard- 
ing the modern instruments which render castration safe, 
quick, and comparatively painless. There are at least six 
makes of these instruments known to me personally, and of 
the “‘ Huish-Blake ’’ I can speak in the highest terms, and 
yet the only reference this modern and learned M.R.C.V.S. 
makes to these instruments is, “‘In England an instrument 
known as the emasculator is now largely used. Its con 
struction, however, is more complicated than that of the 
ecraseur, and it is therefore more difficult to keep clean,” 
which is all nonsense, as all the instruments I have seen— 
with one exception—conld be boiled and kept clean without 
any difficulty. 

In conclusion, sir, I can only express the hope that our 
professional brethren in the old counjry will not allow this 
absurd nightmare of ‘‘ thousands’’ of colonial veterinary 
surgeons to frighten them into debarring us from participa 
ting in the educational advantages which are being showered 
upon them.—I am, yours, etc., E. A. Weston. 

Graduate Melbourne Veterinary College. 

Launceston, Tasmania. Oct. 21. 


Sir, 

Will you give me space to protest against the letter 
which appeared on August 6th signed “G.M.V.C.” asit 
does not voice the sentiments or feelings of more than 
1 or 2 per cent. of the men holding this degree. 

lt isa thousand pities that one who would apparently 
benefit by recognition from England allows his pen 
indite material which can only tend to destroy whatever 
chances there may be of such recognition for years to come, 
and, if continued with, for all time. : 

I do not purpose dealing with the letter in detail, because 
the spirit that engendered it is false, as also are most of the 
statements contained therein, but as a graduate I would 
like Mr. Simpson and others to know that we hope whet 
our qualification has been brought up to the standard con 
sidered necessary by those in authority our degree will be 
recognised in any part of the British Empire.—Thanking 
you in anticipation, I am, yours etc., 

ANOTHER GRADUATE. 


Melbourne, Australia, Nov. 9th. 


O TEMPORA! O MORES! 
Sir, M 
What was Mr. Long doing at Liverpool to overlook a 
S. Stockman who is to be the coming man at the Board “ 
Agriculture? Is he oneof the young Colonials who — 
a University abroad for his training? What about Gilruth, 
Hutcheon, Watkins-Pitchford, Robertson, and a few more’ 
I suppose they all obtained their training abroad. i 
The sentence about “enormous improvement 1D the i 
of men”’ is very ambiguous. What does it —, 
provement in brains, physique, health, morals, appearance 
culture, or descent? 
Really Statesmen ought to specify a bi 
generalise so much when speaking to a class of 
their own home.—Yours truly, 


t more and not 
experts 


G. Mayall. 
ComMUNIcATIONS AND Papers RECEIVED.—Prot 
Messrs. A. Ellison, H. L. Roberts. F.E.P. M.R.C.Y- 


St. James Gazette, The Bedfordshire Express. a 


written on one 
the names 4” 
blication. 

f all matter 


_ Original articles and reports should be 
side only of the paper and authenticated by 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for pu 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence OF ® on 
worth bringing under the notice of the germ ‘from 
s 


thankful to any friends who may send u 
local papers containing facts of interest. 


